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WILLIAM HENRY CLARK, PRINTER. 


TO MOSES THACHER, 


Member of the Senate of Massachusetts, Ex-Minis- 
ter of ‘the Church in the North Parish of Wrent 
ham,’ Present Minister of ‘the Church in North 
Wrentham,’ Member of the late ‘ Antimasonic 
State Convention of Massachusetts,’ Member of 
the late ‘ National Antimasonic Convention,’ Se- 
ceding Mason, Antimasonic Lecturer, ‘and Editor 

' of the Antimasonic ‘ Boston Telegraph.’ 


LETTER XIlil. 
S 


IR: 

Among the benefactors of mankind, no one has high- 
er claim to grateful esteem than he who honestly devotes 
nimself to the work of tempering the force of human pas- 
‘sions, of moderating human desires, and reconciling the 
jarring elements of society. How much then must he be 
held in abhorrence who devotes himself day and night, 
weeks, months and years, to the revolting employment of 
fomenting suspicions, jealousies and divisions! Not con- 
‘tent wath converting your pulpit into a forum for malig- 
mant invectives against an Institution whose members had 
never injured you, who had not even breathed roughly on 
your name and reputation, out had conferred on you 
acknowledged and continued favors; not content with 
making a public exhibition of your Antimasonic somerset, 
and offering inducements, under your ministerial influence, 
to pursuade others into your selfish views and measures; 
not content with raising yourself into office upon bitter an- 
imosities and deadly persecution; not content with all this, 
you have even established a public press, to scatter the 
outpourings of a bad heart, and create wider desolation in 
an excited and divided community. Whether your prin- 
cipal object is, to make a profit out of your establishment, 
“r to secure to yourself the influence of a public office, 

cannot be known. But that you are not influenced by a 
~ desire to better the condition of mankind, to convey in- 
struction in science or morals, or to accomplish any of the 
ordinary purposes of a periodical paper, is almost cer- 
tain. 

Whether the interests of agriculture, commerce or the 
mechanic arts have received any accession from the con- 
tributions of the ‘ Boston Telegraph’ has not been a mat- 
ter of speculation; nor will literature or science owe 
much to your efforts, until corresponding intelligence and 
disposition qualify you for those high interests. 

When the first number of the ¢ Boston Telegraph’ made 
its appearance, neither its title nor its ‘ prospectus’ nor its 
‘editorial preliminary’ gave any indication of its persecut- 
ing, Antimasonic character; and an honest man might 
have missed the recognition of the master spirit that di- 
rected its oracular concerns, had not the subscription of 
‘Moses Thacher, editor’ proclaimed its quality and pur- 
pose. Had cne been compelled to glean for the informa- 
tion, a shrewd guess’ might have inferred it from a no- 
tice under the head of marriages; for no other man than 


have obtruded a typographical amplification, under a no- 
‘tice so unimportant, to proclaim a consummation ‘ by 
Rev. Mr. Thacher.’ 

But, neither the boldness of the man, nor the ostenta- 
tion of the priest, exceed the deep cunning or wily dis- 
guise of the editor, who conceals the particular and mov- 
ing purposes of his establishment under the broad mantle 
of religion. The flippant and commen-place phraseology 
selected from the vocabulary of a religionist has often 
| panied, and will again pass, as demonstrative evidence of 
an honest heart and devoted affections. You calculated 
with some worldly wisdom, therefore, when you expung- 
ed even the name of antimasonry from your ‘ prospectus’ 
and ‘ editorial preliminary,’ and substituted an array of ex- 
pletives, designed to operate upon religious sensibility.— 
It was wise in you to avoid any allusion to the persecu- 
tions of political antimasonry, when you talked so boast- 
ingly of ‘the liberty wherewith Christ has made us free.’ 
It was not so much within the limits of your design to 
point out the operations of Christian charity and forgive- 
ness, as ‘to point out the essential difference between gen- 
uine and false religious experience.’ It seems not to have 
j been within your purpose to exhort your readers; ‘add to 
| your faith, virtue; and to virtue, knowledge; and to 
knowledge, temperance; and to temperance, patience; 
and to patience, godliness; and to godlines, brotherly 
kindness; and to brotherly kindness, charity.’ It was 
much more consonant to your purposes to arrogate knowl- 
| edge of hidden mysteries, when you declared in your ‘edi- 
| torial preliminary:’ ‘The doctrines of Divine Sovereignty, 
_ Decrees, Election, Reprobation, Divine Agency, Total 
i Depravity, Regeneration, and the like, are doubtless the 
sincere milk and cream of the word, the easiest to be un- 
derstood and applied of any part of divine trath.’? This 
pert and off-hand mode of settling the facility with which 
the readers of your ‘ religious periodical’ may understand 
and apply doctrines that have demanded the patient inves- 
tigation of the most learned and pious men, may com- 
mend you to the unlettered and superficial, but to no 
others. 

The experiment on which you have ventured seems not 
to have obtained a very sanguine belief of ultimate suc- 
cess, even in your own mind; nor do yon evince any con- 
fidence that you shall long hold on in the superlative tone 
of an ultra-religionist. ‘In regard to the future, we make 
no promises.’ ‘As we make no promises in regard to 
the future, we have no desire te raise expectation that will 
not be realized.’ For anything binding in your contract, 
you may convert your efforts to the purposes of the bold- 
est infidetity; for you make no promises! You may re- 
solve your labors into the wildest dreams of enthusiasm; 
for you make no promises! You may become the 
most heartless materialist; for you make no promises! 
‘The mutations through which you have passed, afford 
Some reasonable assurance that you, have not yet passed 
| your whole series of worldly changes, and that you may 
yet become an honest man. ee 


If any evidence had been wanting to show your utter 
disregard to the decent observances that mark the course 
of those who enter on an honorable enterprise, it might 
be found in a mean, depreciating allusion to a respectable, 
established periodical. ‘The paper is as large as the 
** Boston Recorder,’’ is designed to contain much more 
original, and a variety of selected, matter, with a summa- 
ry of religious and secular intelligence. One grand object, 


Moses Thacher, in making his first public bow, would 


sien of those great and fundamental doctrinal subjects, 
which are not discussed in other religious periodicals 
of the day.’ A man must be more than stupid not to see - 
the tendencies of such artful intimations; and all} this after 

you had repeated your observation that you made ‘no 

promises!’ In any other person, such conduct would be 

called dishonorable and disgraceful. But your field of 
operations seems to consist rather in the subtlety of mys- 

terious ‘doctrines,’ than in the simplicity of ordinary 

duties. You may yet learn, that there is as wide a dif- 

ference between the heat of fanaticism and the zeal of de- 

votion, as there is between the baseness of selfish ambition , 
and the purity of patriotism; between an ostentatious pa- 
rade of words, and an honest discharge of duty. 

Having now touched, sir, upon the several topics I pro- 
posed to myself at the commencement of these letters, I 
deem it proper to say that their completion is as much a 
relief to me as it can, in any possible state of feeling, be to 
you, Ifa public exposure has operated upon your nervous 
temperament, the execution of the duty has not been whol- 
ly free from loathsome disgust at such a mass of hideous, 
moral deformity. The desire to part is therefore a mutual 
sensation; but springing from very different views and 
feelings. 

I would fain believe that in unmasking you to the pub- 
lic, I have done that public some service. That any hu- 
man efforts can turn you from the error of your ways is 
altogether hopeless. I look upon you as a fallen, degrad- 
ed, miserable man, who has voluntarily abandoned him- 
self to a course of unprinciplec and desperate measutes , 
‘that have at last landed you in private mortification and 
public disgrace. Over one who has fallen so low, it would 
be unmanly to exult; for the very wreck of character that 
you exhibit, is certainly calculated to awaken compassion 
and pity. Remember that even Caius Gracchus, who, un- 
der the privileges of a tribune, and sustained by popular 
excitement, treated the proud patricians with contempt and 
ignominy, became at last himself an object of popular 
hatred; and that in his last days, even his own family 
paid none of the last testimonials of respect to his memo- 
> is a mournful and melancholy prospect to contem- 
plate your relation as a man, asa Christian; to imagine 
what benefit you might have conferred by an honorable 
direction of the saine zeal that has occasioned so much 
wretchedness. Where wi!! you find those heart-felt con- 
solations that arise frem a well-spent life devoted to pur- 
poses of mercy and charity? When will you gather up 
those affectionate recollections that spring from kind asso- 
ciations in the very constitution of social life; the thousand 
namelesss influences that God, in his benevolent Provi- 
dence, has sent to mitigate human woes? Such can never 
be your consolations in the retrospect of life. In the bit- 
terness of your soul yeu will rather exclaim: 

‘ Nay then, farewell! 

I have touch’d the highest point of all my greatness; 
And, from that full meridian of my glory, 

I haste now to my setting: I shall fall 

Like a bright exhalation in the evening, | 

And no man see me more.’ 

Such is the course, the prospect, the end of a dishonor- 
able life! You have been to the moral world, what a de- 
structive tempest, a destroying fire, or a desolating pesti~ 
lence is to the natural world. Wonder not, therefore, to 
find yourself a living monument, that ‘ the mystery of 
iniqui lready work.’ 
Sir, yours, 


in issuing this paper, is, to afford a medium for the discus- | 


- 


f 
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REVIEW 


“Of the Rev. Mr. Furguson’s Letters to the Rev. Moses 
Thacher, Pastor of the North Church of Wrentham. 
[Continued. ] 

Mr. Fargnson is an antimason, but no less esteemed by 
“Masons on that account;-he is opposed to exclusion mere- 
ly for difference of sentiment; he is willing to admit the 
principles of ‘freedom of opinions’ on civil and religious 
subjects in their full extent, making up his own judgment 
of men and Masons by their deeds and conduct in life. 
He is not therefore a political antimason. It has been 

heretofore stated that ‘freedom of opinions’ is the 
basis of all civil and religious liberty. While the mind 

‘is restrained by fear, or by any impediment to its research- 
-es, it can make nd advancement in political nor religious 
-ecience. ‘ Freedom of opinions’ is the basis of all civil 
-and religious institutions. 
Mr. Thacher’s exclusive principle on the public mind; and 
the disorders produced in his own parish by its baneful o- 
_peration. Were it possible to effect the like operations 
throughout the state, that DestR ABLE CONFUSION which 
has been anticipated by Mr. Thacher, might be broughy 
into action. Or, did he, in his intemperate zeal, expect 
to compel the honorable Senate to adopt his proposed 
measures, when he exclaimed ‘ Jf civil war be neces- 
‘sary, let it come, I fear no civil war?’ To Mr. Fur- 

_-guson’s objections to Masonry, we have heretofore repli- 


* 


| 


We have noticed the effects of |, 


mitied, wit 


h the consent of the church, his cause to them. 
And I thought it was semewhat presuniing for you, and a 
minority of the church to say, he had no nved of ceuncil. 
I thought, if you had been the person on triai, you might 
have judged and acted differently. But what my feelings 
were is of small moment. On the ground specified in 


that protest, you declined any further ackn owledgment of 
the council. 


The doings of that council have met your severe repio- 
bation. ‘Ihe Rev. Mr. Fisk, one of its prominent mem- 
bers, has been alluded to in your published statement by 
name; and to others of the Council you have aser.bed a 
large share of Masonic influence. [ am not the or- 


er. I fear that your Antimasonic zeal is not directed by 
similar wisdom. 

In the paper of which you are the avowed Editor, I 
have for some time past had my attention directed to cer- 
tain steps of dise:pline which you have repeatedly recom- 
mended for the aduption of our charches,and which to me 
appear rather wild, when contrasted with the wisdom and 
moderation exhibited by Dr. Hopkins. The propositions 
‘to which [ allude come to us in the form of charges and 
tepecifications, and are admirably adapted for the immedi- 
ate use of any zealous brother, who may be disposed to 
commence a progress of discipline with such members of 
his charch as have not already renounced Masonry. I have 
‘not time, nor is it necessary to examine those charges and |, gan of that Council, and with its result I have as little 
specifications particularly. But you propose, first, to prove sympathy, as with the Masonic institution. But I do not 
'_—by the testimony of such persons as yourself, what Ma- believe you have any cause to ascribe the result of that 


Council to Masonic influence, or to arraign the motives of 
| 


‘sonry is; secondly, that the brethren on trial are Masons ; 
and thirdly,to call on our churches to judge the persons on | brether Fisk, for his conduct in the Council. You will, 
therefore, bear with me, while I attempt to give my own. 


trial by the testimony adduced. 
views of its transactions. 


After the public hearing, and when the Council had re- 
tired for deliberation, brother Fisk offered for adoption 
ithe following principle, ‘ That no charge against an offen- 
der is a proper subject of discipline, unless in view of the 
charge, the church would be justified in proceeding ulti- 
|| mately to excommunication.’ Whether Nir.Fisk is charge- 
‘able with wrong motives, in offering this first principle 
for the guidance of the council, {do not know. I am 


| Now there are in all, or in many of our churches mem- 
bers, who although they belong to the Masonic institution, 
_prefess to know nothing about Masonry, such as you have 
revealed it, and their whole life bears testimony, that in 
_all their intercourse with the church and with the world, 
‘they have always acted on principles diametrically oppo- 
site to those which you call Masonic. If Masonry is what 
you have represented, they are not, and never have been 
Masons; and the moment you can convince them that 


|Masonry is what you have represented, they will stand||certain, it isnot a new principle; U believe it has al- 


ed, in such a manuer as we hope, may prove satisfacto- 
ry. Upon those particular points we might have enlarg- 
ed, but, it has been our main obiect to give, not so much 
- our own ideas upon the subject of his letters, as to place | 
before our readers the substance of those valuable letters 
themselves. 


forth with yeu in opposition to it. And yet our churches \ways been recognized in the churches of our associa- 
are to be called upun to discipline these members, for| tion, and I believe further, that it is the only guide 
crimes which they detest and abhor; and they must ac-|,which can carry our churches through the intricacies 
knowledge that their view of Masonry is such as you have) of church discipline. © Whether such a belief, on 
represented, or be excommunicated. Now if this is not} my part, is evidence of Masonic influence, I can- 
‘Salem Witchcraft in ali its mad enthusiasm, I confess, 1 not determine; but I am certain that such was my opinion 
am not initiated. long before you became a Mason. Had the council adopt- 
ed the rule proposed by Mr. Fisk, it is probable, they 
| would have advised the church to dismiss the complaint, 
on the ground, that allowing it to be true, it did not war- 
rant the charch in proceeding to excommunication, This 
I offer as my opinion merely; for although I should be far 
from attempting to justify such language towards a Pastor, 
or any other person, without cause, yet, uuder ll the 
circumstances, I do not see how they could have resulted 
‘differently. There was not the least evidence, that it was 
the intention of the arraigned brother to accuse you of 
‘either Atheism or Deism,as what he said was only the ex- 
pression of on opinion, that the same arguments, which 
you had urged against Masonry were equally good against 
both nataral and revealed religiun. And although there 
was no foundation even for this opinion, yet, to me, it 
would seem wrong to excommunicate a member for an 
opinion expressed in conversation, so long as there was 
nothing but argument intended. You will perhaps ask, 
how I know that there was nothing but argument 
intended. I answer, [ know from the  testiniony 
of your friends, and from personal observaion, that 
you and, that brother were in habits of intimacy 
and of frequent argument. 


Mr. Farguson’s fifth letter is mostly occupied in exposing i 


In the application of your avowed principles of church 


Mr. Thacher’s tyrannical conduct relativeto his church; ; 
¥ , discipline, in respect to Masonry, I have been for some 


and more especially his supercilious treatment of the re- 
ae : | time anticipating a Masonic trial of some of the members 
spectable ecclesiastical council convened by the church, | 


-at the instance of a persecuteif brother to advise a settle- had the church committed to your charge. The storm has | 
the pastor against Masons, particularly against Masonic whic Ehad neared A member of the church, long 
members of his church, whom, he would have compelled || rticalar friend ant an admirer of yourself, has been 
the sa be’ hed previously. arraigned before the chareh on three distinct charges. By 
the first, it was purposed to make him accountable for all | 
the facts contained in a publication of the Lodge, of which 


; fie h : M you had been a member, and to which he had affixed his” 
the adoption of ministers and churches against Masons, ‘name, as their Clerk. Somewhat adroitly, he escaped this | 


wherein the proposed exclusive tyrannical principles are | charge, by showing, that he was not accountable for the 


met and treated by suitable corrective observations. In | facts contained in that publication, but only for the fact 
addition to most conclusive arguments, he does not neglect 


"that the publication was a true copy from the records of 
a 9 ecords 

. all | 

to treat his brother with a due share of appropriate and well ehex J odge. The third charge had respect to his treatment 


timed satire. Mr. Thacher’s published false statement of of the charch, and the moderator, in a public meeting of 


the church, This charge was acknowledged, and forgiv- 
The second charge had respect to a conversation 
with yourself in'presence of your family some eighteen 
months previous, in which he had stated, that in a certain 


publication en Masonry,ascribed to you, you had advocat- 
It might appear, at first sight, that this letter, relative eq Atheism and Deism. Of this last charge he was con- 


to Mr. Thacher and his church, would not be very inter- | victed by the church. The church did not determine, or 
esting to people generally, nor Masons: but, asthe whole | attempt to define the crime. ‘They had simply voted that 
of Mr. Thacher’s statement with his misrepresentations the charge was sustained. In this stage of the investigation 
of the doings of the council are before the world; an an- | the whole matter, at the request of the brother on trial, 
tidote to evils produced by malicious falsehood is both im-| was referred to a mutual council. Against the sitting of 


portant and necessary. _ that council, you entered a protest, on the ground that, in 

‘When the Rev. Dr. Hopkins had convinced himself, that particular case, there was no need of council. I con- 
and had labored to convince his people, that the Slave | fess that | was surprised at the reading of that protest. [ 
Trade was, in all its parts, opposed to the spirit of the rf was surprised that you objected against the sitting of the 
Gospel, he brought forward a proposition in his church,| council, because I had received from you the first intima- 
that they should resolve, ‘no longer to tolerate an evil so | tion of a council being chosen, and I understood you to 
momentous, within their pale.” To that proposition, only | express a desire that I should attend. I was also surprised 
one member made any objection. He was the owner of the ground on which you objected to the sitting of coun- 
a number of slives, and could not be made to see, that \ cil. It amounted, so far as I can remember, to this, that 
dealing in slaves was inconsistent with the profession of i although the council was just such as you should yourself 
Christianity. Ile was in other respects a good man, an have chosen,and although councils might sometimes e ne- 
officer in the church, and the Doctor’s proposition lay |, cessary, yet inthe present case there was no need of coun- 


upon the table undecided for several years, until at length! cil. Now I thought, that the brother on trial had certain 
the good deacon was gained, and the church acted togeth- 


i 


ti 


a pa 


Tn this letter, Mr. Furguson alludes to certain princi- | 
ples of discipline recommended by his brother Thacher, for | 


the doings of the ecclesiastical council, Mr. Furguson also | 

brings to view with a degree of pungency, which, it might | 

seem, would produce salutary effects, upon every man, | 

whose sensibilities had not been previously blasted by re- | 

peated infractions of moral obligations. 


en. 


It was also in evidence be- 
fore the council, that your intimacy was not interrupted, 
and no serious offence at the time taken, by that conversa- 
tion, But to dismiss my conjectures and return to the coun- 
cil. The Council refused to adopt the motion of brother 
Fisk. Against it, it was contended by one brother (not 
certainly under Masonic influence) that Mr. Fisk was de- 
termined to fix a net with. meshes so large, that the fish 
would escape; but for his part he was determined the fish 
should be caught. By another brother it was contended, 
that a church-member might be disciplined for a very 
small offence, and be excommuicated, not for the original 
offence, but for the spirit manifested while under the deal- 
ing of the church,—a kind of accumulative treason, by the 
way, which would consign you,or any other church mem- 
ber to excommunication, for the merest trifle. This, how- 
ever, was the bottom on which the council embarked;— 
Whereupon they voted, : 

First, that the decision of the: church was sustained. 

Second that the manner or spirit manifested by the of- 


fender could not be considered, because it was not speci- 
fied in the indictment, And, 


rights which he had vested in that council. He had com- 


é 


“ 
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Third, That the offending brother should be restored,on 
expressing his sorrow, that the church and the 'Rev. Mr. 
Thacher were grieved by what he had said. 


I have thus attempted to give a synopsis of the doings 
of Council, not for the purpose of passing censure, or at- 
tempting a justification. In my opinion they ran ashore, 
when they rejected Mr. Fisk’s first motion; but I am not 
their organ, and [I have little personal feeling on the sub- 
ject. There isone thing, however, of which you may be 
assured, it was not Masonic influence, which quashed the 
original motion of Mr. Fisk. Indeed, I do not know 
that there was a single Mason on the Council; I do not 
know, that there were some fhorough going Antimasons. 
I hope, however, that the Council in general, were men, 
who, although opposed to Masonry, were disposed to 
judge of Masons, as they would of other men, by their 
works. if, in your strictures upon that Council, you mean 
to complain, that they would not try an offender for one 
crime, and coadenin him for another; or, in other words, 
if the amount of the arrainged brother’s sinning was Ma- 
sonry, you certainly have cause to complain; for the 
Counci! did not perform the part, which you would have 
assigned them. But if you complain, that their result was 
inconsistent with itself, and therefore defective, I answer 
it was equally consistent asthe principles adopted for tneir 
guidance; and on the whole more favorable to the com- 
plainant, than I could have anticipated. 


Aside from the result of Council, you have, in your 
printed statement, grievously complained of remarks made 
in committee of the whole, (as you are pleased to term 
it) upon a document laid before the Council, by certain 
members of the church. Upon all that has been stated 
respecting that document, and the notice taken of it by 
the Council, I lave been led to ask myself whether Jwas 
there. Certainly, if you have not been more faithful in 
representing the interior of the Lodge, than in your repre- 
sentation of the private deliberations of the Council, there 
may yet be hope for Masonry; for the Council has been 
grossly misrepresented. 

A letter was communicated to the Moderator, signed by 
certain members of your church, requesting to know 
whether the Council, as such, or in their individual capac- 
ity, could consistently advise them as to their duty in ex- 
isting circumstances? What those circumstances were, or 
what advice they werted, was not stated in their commu- 
nication, nor did ihe Council ever receive from them or 
from individuals, any explanation of that letter. It was 
stated by Mr. Long, perhaps mere than once, butin an 
affectionate and mild manner, that he believed your dis- 
mission from the people of North Wrentham was neces- 
sary; but sti!l,as the the business for which we were cen- 
veued, was not to actin reference to Mr. Thacher, we 
had better not have anything to do with that communica- 
tion. And accordingly it was returned, without comment, 
to the brethren by whom it was presented. 


There were other remarks made in the Coracil, or, if} 


you please, in Commiitee.of the whole, upon the general 
subject of Masonry and Antimasonry, so far as they eflect- 
ed‘the world at large, and the people in North. Wrentham 
in particular. They were made during a recess of the 
Council, when we supposed we were at liberty to say 
what we pleased ; and perhaps, if we had. been favored 


with a little of your instruction upon the laws, by) 


which deliberative assemblies are to be goverved, he 
mighthave been more particular. But if you will 
allow me to make confession, I’ believe T was in al! that 
was said, if it was a crime, the most: criminal. If there- 
fore, may make confession, I did’state «to the Commit- 
tee of the whole,’ that, regarding Mr. Thacher merely as 
he stood connected with Antimasonry, I considered his 
stand before the world, as very exalted; but that, when T 
regarded him as connected with the church and people in 
North Wrentham, and bound by covenant to consult their 
_ good, and to act in reference to. their welfare, as_para- 
mount to every other consideration, 1 did lament, that he 
had not released himself from the one, before he bad at- 
tempted to devote himself to the other. If these remarks 
were wrong in principle, I am still wrong; for I do fament, 


for your sake, and for the sake of the cause in which you “inches long vibrates 60 times in a minute; what must be 
are engaged, that you did not leave North Wrentham. ‘the Jength of a pendulum that will vibrate 4 times in a 
You have also complained of the Council, because | second, and what the length of one that will vibrate 30 
they acted ex-parte, and heard ex-parte evidence. But if; times in a minute? 
the Council became ex-parte how did it become so? After |} 5. Cover a wine glass completely filled with water, 
you had read your protest, did you not refuse to acknowl- with a piece of writing paper: then place the palm of your 
edge the Council? Did you not plead your own conscien- hand over the puper, so as to hold it tight and accurately. 
tious scruples,as a reason for refusing to testify to the facts, | even. The glass may then be turned upside down and 
to be examined by the Council? And in consequence of | the Hand removed, without the water running out. The- 
your refusing to testify, in common with the other mem-| cause is required. 
bers of your family, were not the Council obliged to re- 
ceive the records of the church, and the testimony of the 
cefendant, as evidence by which they were to be guided, Champaigne, ferry, cider, ale, &c , owe their pecu— 
—or to dissolve? You will perhaps say, they ought to liar characters to the presence of carbonic acid gas. 
have dissolved. But { then said, and I now think, it would | Hence they sparkle when poured out, or a few drops 
have been a very bad precedent, for she-Council to allow of acid are added. It is found ip some mineral springs. 
you to plead conscience at the expence of your brother’s In or near Exeter, England, it is abundant, but the 
right. I thought, if you were so scrupulous as to leave the of Germany affords the: moot direct evi- 
Council in the dark, because you would not give them || dence of this kind. An artificial imitation of it we 
light; you, not they, nor yet the brother on trial, ought to | have in what is called ‘soda water,’ wherein the wa- 
oe the consequences. — iter is, by a condensing engine, made to take up seve- 
One remark more, and I have done with that Council. 1h atmospheres of carbonicacid gas. This gas is fa-. 
You complain of certain statements made by Mr. Fisk | tal to combustion and to animal life, and isthe ‘choke 
respecting Mr. Cook,and the number of Universalists who, damp’ of the miner. It is also found in caverns, 
had returned to your Parish, in consequence of your re- ‘wells and mines, as well as cellars and vaults long ex- 
‘nouncing Freemasonry. Perbyps Mr. Fisk did say, that) cluded from air. 


CARBONIC ACID GAS. 


It isthe product of respiration, com- 


he had claims upon that Council, and that these Univer-| mon combustion, nocturnal vegetation and fermenta- 


salists kad returned to your Parish,for the reasons specified tion, Hence crowded rooms are extremely noxious, 
in your statement. J did not however,nvtice any remarks ‘ and when this is conjoined with the combustion of 
‘amounting to what you have alledged. If they were | gas, oil, wax, &c , the amount of deterioration is tre- 
made, they have escaped my memory. It was stated by mendous, and utterly destructive to the healthy fune- 
a good brother, living in the near neighborhood, a mem- ‘tions of the lungs—the theatre and the ball room af- 
ber of the Council, and a zealous Antimason, that your] ford examples, and in these altitude will determine a 
people were very much united; that there was no divis- | specitic ratio, for the boxes in the former are more in- 


ion in the parish respecting you; and none anywhere, ex-  salubrious than the pit, and the gallaries than either. 


cept from afew Masons. Now I did wonder at this state- I Not long ago, the atmosphere of one of the Parisian 
‘ment,and I expressed my wonder. I knew there had theatres was analyzed, and the deterioration, compar- 
been opposition in your parish, and I asked, on what basis ed with the air without, proved to be such, that it is 
you had all became united. I knew that the men, who had astonishing how the animal functions could hold out 


jnigned that letter to which you have referred, formed the against the siege: this is increased manifold by the 
I knew || increase of perfumes, which, though some may be able 


| majority of the acting members of your church. 
that they had been highly esteemed for their piety ard, 


|Orthodoxy, and I reprobated the idea of representing | are much mistaken if the lungs will, in any case, play 
or regarding them merely as a few discontented freely and healthily in a cearment of aromatic air,. 


Masons. ‘To my remarks, 1 know that brother Fisk as-'| though fable tells us birds of paradise may breathe it. 
sented fully; but if the manner specified in your publica- || among the spice islands —Murray. 
tion, I confess, I did not so receive the impression.” | 


ETo be concluded in our next. ] 


The following are among the premiums for the present: 
year, published in the Journal of the Franklin Insti-. 
tute. 


| 
— a | States, the greatest quantity of iron from ore, during the. 
} year ending September 1, 1831, using no other fuel than 
SCIENTIFIC AMUSEMENTS. ‘ 
F anthracite, the quantity not to be less than twenty tons,— 
1. Place on a table an empty bowl, in the bottom of, A Gold Medal 

| 2. To the person who shal] manufacture in the United’ 
until the half dollar is fairly out of sight; then let SOMe | States the greatest quantity of Iron from the ore, during 
one fill the bow! with clear water, andthe silver will be she ear ending September 1, 1831, using no other fuel: 

distinctly seen where you stand, and will appear to rest | y i ; 6 


‘on the surface ofthe water. The reason of this is desir- } the bitemiapun coal; the quantity then 
ed. twenty tons,—A Gold Medal. 

2. Thoroughly wet a common sewing thread in strong 8. To the person whe: shall. invent the, beat gre * 
salt and water, tieto one end a button of ordinary size, yatene for. :the;. conmammption of anthracite in cooking and. 
and suspend the thread by the other end to a nail—now other domestic ee small families, one hundred 
set the thread on fire (being previously dried) at the lower. dollars, and—A Silver Medal. " 
end, and it will barn to ashes, but will still remain whole, The grate or stove mast be better than any now in use. 
and will still support the weight of the button. An ex- its under fifteen dollars, and the maker must 
planation is desired. obligate himself to furnish any required, number (not ex- 

3. A petty experiment may be made in the following | ceeding fifty) at the price and of equal’quality. Nu grate 
manner; put into a phial any quantity of good Aquafor- or stove shall be received for competition, in which the 
tis, into which cast half its weight of Quicksilver, place the || fumes resulting from the combustion of the anthracite are 
phial in a window between you and the light; a beautiful | brought into contact with the food to be cooked. 
process will be exhibited in the action of the first upon'| 4. To the person who shall invent: the best grate or 
the second body. When this operation: ceases, apply the | stove for purposes similar to the preceeding, but applica~. 
liquid in the phial with a brush or rag, to the surface of a- ble for large families, hotels, &c.—A Silver Medal. . 
Cent, or any other. body: of copper, and it will immedi- 


4. The lengths of pendalums are to one another as_ the be made will be taken into consideration in determining; 
squares of the number of vibrations: a pendulum 39 1-8 the merit of the claims presented. 


to withstand, yet others may succumb under ; and we . 


1. To the person who shall manufacture in the United 


The conditions to be the same as in the above, except » 
ately assume the appearance and briShtness of new silver. | that the price is not limited, but the cost for which it can. | 


| 
i} 
| 
| 
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OF 


[From the N. ¥. Mirror.]} 

DANTE, 

Dante Alighieri was born in 1292 of a noble 
family of Florence at a time when the rival fac- 
tions of the Guelphs and Ghibellines made {hat 
city a prey of carnage aud civil war. He joined 
the party and shared the fate of the former; was 
driven from his native city, and lived for many 
years a life of exile, wantand danger. Receiving 
no aid from those whose cause he espoused so un- 
hesitatingly, he went over at last, either from re- 
venge or despair, to the opposite party. He ne- 
ver however, revisited the city which his talents 
were to immortalize, but his sufferings to disgrace 
for ever. He closed a life of trouble and sorrow 
in a foreign land, and yet sleeps, 

‘ Like Scipio, buried by the upbraiding shore.’ 

There was much in the events of his life, and 
the situation of his country, to stir up al] the bit- 
terness of his naturally gloomy spirit. He saw 
his beloved Florence the prey of foreign violence 
and domestic treachery: sold by her children, 
plundered and trampled on by her friends. He 
himself was a victim, whose fortune and hopes 
had been blasted by the same pestilence which de- 

‘ stroyed her honor and happiness. He had lost a 
rank and independent fortune. Hehad been the 
victim of injustice and insult, the sport of hazard, 
the prey of misery. Reduced to seek shelter 
with the enemies he hated and despised, he had 

felt, as he says himself, 
* How salt the savor is of others’ bread, 
How hard the passage to descend and climb 
By others’ stairs. 

_ No wonder, then, that we see at every line the 
workings of just and implacable resentment, proud 
‘and honest sorrow, woundec yet faithful patriotisn:; 
no wonder that his wrongs and sufferings have 

given the same dark tinge to his writings which 
they shed over his life and temper. 
¥ * * * * 

His style 1s generaliy hard and rough; obscure 
‘sometimes from his abrupt energy; often from the 
metaphysical speculation into which he wanders, 
and oftener still from the local itlusions with which 
his works are crowded. His are not the light 
touches of his pencil dipped in the rainbow; he ‘is 
rather one who would write on marble,who strikes 
with rude strength, and whose blows sink deep. 
His works wear the gloomy coloring of his mind. 
He was a grave, lofty, reflective spirit, har- 
dened by adversity, und embittered by suffering, 
hence there is little glow of poetic fervor, little 
play of the sportive imagination about him. But 
when the frown his face generaliy wears does re- 
lax, the smile that lights it up is doubly brilliant 
from the contrast; and when his genius does flash 
forth from the gloom in which it loves to shroud 
itself,it has the brightness of the lightning breaking 
the darkness of the storm. Hence when he in- 
‘terrupis his plain narrative for some episode of pa- 
thos.or power,the effect is inconceivably beautiful; 
in particular, we may instance the. story of Fran- 

‘eesca di Rimini, one of the most affecting tales of 
guilty, yet delicate and tender love, that ever was 

clothed in verse; andthe darker yet still more 

masterly piece, of the death of Count Ugolino and 
and his sons by famine. In this last episode 

‘there is no load of ornament, no exaggetation of 


Ssuperlatives. it isa plain tale of intense: suffer-| 


ing and mortal agony; but all the horrers of the 
diseased imagination, all the nightmare dreams of 
German mysticisms, never came up to its simple, 
appaling reality. 

No man ever exercised so great, so honorable, 
and so extensive a literary influence as Dante.— 
Homer died without having instructed the igno- 
rance or aroused the emulation of his countrymen; 
Virgil shone but a single star in a bright and thick- 
ly set constellation. But Dante found the Ital- 
ians illiterate, and left them aroused and enlight- 
ened, and substituted strength and confidence 
for the helpless weakness of their minds; hence 
his popularity is one of the proudest that any po- 
et ever enjoyed. The natural beauty of Shakes- 
peare is unintelligible & unpleasing to the artificial 
taste of other countries ; and Milton soars beyond 
the reach of their short-sighted gaze. The very 
names of our puets are unknown to the foreign cri- 
tic. But the sweetness and melody of the Italian 
language, which make it every where the chosen 
vehicle of music, introduce a knowledge of the 
riches of its literature as well as the graces of its 
harmony; and Dante, like Homer, is appreciated 
and admired, where the noblest flights of the En- 
glish muse would be pursued by the carpings of 
petty criticisms. Abroad even national prejudice 
does not deny him the highest honors; at home his 
popularity amounts almost to idolatry. His works 
are studied as a branch of education, and the ex- 
planation of them has risen almost to the rank of 
a science. The beauty of his style, the grandeur 
of his conceptions, the living accuracy of his pic- 
tures, these the Italians admire; repeat and con- 
secrate as the richest legacy of one generation to 
another. ‘These are only claims on their respect, 
but he is entitled to and receives the further tri- 
bute of gratitude. 


brought together its scattered atoms, and united 
in that fabric of beautiful strength and harmonious 
proportion, of which he is at once the architect 
and the noblest ornament. From his works, too, 
they draw the purest and noblest lessons of patriot- 
ism, and learn to cast off sectional jealousies, and 
glory in the name of that common country which 
he loved, forgave, and lamented. 


WENB CASULA. 


{From the Horn of the Green Mountains.] 

The fate of the accomplished but unfortunate 
Mary Stewart,—the awful visitation her venial 
errors received from the inexorable Elizabeth, are 
familiar to all. Those, who like myself, have 
ever read with a deep interest, the melancholy 
story of that unhappy princess, the misguided 
victim of crime rather than the perpetrator, the 
sinned against rather than the sinning; whose mis- 
fortune it was to be too beautiful, too susceptible 
of tender impressions,—will feel all the touching 
pathos and sweetness of the following effusion.— 
It may not however be amiss to state that if was a 
surpassing skill in music that commended Rizzio 
to the notice of ‘ Royal Mary.’ She loved Darn- 
.ley, her first husband, with all the intense idolatry 
of woman ;—utterly incapable of appreciating 
such devotion, basely disloyal to his Sovereign, 
‘meanly false to his beautiful bride, he flung away, 
as if *twere a bauble, the noble heart that with 
queen-like munificence had lavished upon him its 


Their love and boasted lan-| 
guage is his gift. His strong creative mind, 


where most she had trusted,disappointment poured 
its burning fires over the soul! Slighted and scorned 
by the very man upon whom with her own hand she 
had hestowed the dowry of a-crown,an oppressive 
;loneliness crept over the heart that once leaped 
exultingly at his approach. Her affections bereft of 
the only legitimate objeet around which they 

might fasfen and luxuriate, one by one ‘fold their 
broken wings within the soul.’ 

The heart’s rich music is no more.. 


The exuberant spirit once responsive to every 
joy, once tremblingly alive to the soft and delicate 
whispers of love, is broken, tuneless and irrespon- 
sive now to all save Rizzio’s harp. When his hand 
wanders over the strings, a chord of early memo- 
ry is touched, a deep fund of buried tenderness is 
moved, the fire and feelings of other years kindle 
in the again bright and langhing eye, and the 
Monarch Queen under the powerful spell of music, 
revisits ‘ her happy France,’ the pride and delight 
and Sovereign of every chivalrous heart. It was 
such excusable circumstances that made The Fa- 
vorite. 
Barons, envious of the favors bestowed perhaps 
by a partial mistress, on a concerted day, slew 
the inoffensive Italian in the very presence, and 
despite the tears and entreaties of Scotland's. 


Queen. Cc. T. H. 
Yroy, N. ¥. April, 1831. 


[Selected.] 
DAVID RIZZIO. | 
A little harp with music strung, 
And breathed upon when she done it,. 
In Royal Mary’s bosom hung, 
And Rizzio performed upon it. 


Its chords were tuneful all, yet still 
One string did sweetest notes afford; 
The harp was tuned by David’s skill, 
And David's finger new the chord. 


But when with rougher. fiercer stroke, 

A jealous hand in angry plight 

Pass’d o’er the harp—that chord it broke, 
And every string was withered qutte. 


POPULAR 


THE BUCCANEER.,. 

Inured to danger’s direst form, 

Tornade, and earthquake,flood and storm, 

Death had he seen, by sudden blow, 

By wasting plague, by tortures slow, 

By mine or breach, by steel or ball, 

Knew all his shapes, and scorned them all. 

W. Scorr. 
{This tale, which is founded on fact, is from 

the fortheoming volume entitled Sketches and 
Scenes of Sea Life, by an American Naval Of- 
ficer. } 
The grey mist was gradually dispersing from 
off the point of Cape Sar Antonio, whena British 
cruiser was seen laying off and on under easy sail, 
awaiting the sun’s dispelling force to clear up the 
fog off this low land. Her intention was evident— 
ly to search strictly this den of piracy and murder, 
as she had been there all night, using every pre- 
caution to elude observation, by extinguishing all 
lights except her binnacle, which was snugly en- 
veloped by a hood of canvass, to prevent its fee~ 
ble rays illuminating her position or betraying 


richest and finest feelings! Cruelly deceived 


_— 


themselves to the wretched they were in search of. 


But unmindful of these, the iron souled 
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‘ Mast head there,’ said the officer of the deck 


_ (who was a mate, with ashort tin japaned speak- 


\ 


ing trumpet in his hand, much scratched and de- 
corated with seaemblems, such as. foul anchors, 
&e. &c. the work no doubt of an idle hour so of- 
ten occurring to a deck officer in these hot climes,) 


* ean you see the vessel round the cape yet?’ ‘ Yes 


sir, yes!’ was the reply. ‘ Then how does she 
bear? ‘ About three points under our lee! ‘Very 
well, come down from aloft, and lend a hand to 
work ship.’ 

' This cruiser, was a British vessel; her rig was 
that of acutter, and her name the Grecian; her 
force, was four guns, and her crew consisted of 
forty men and officers--all told. The Buccaneer 
of modern days, or rather Pirate, then in sight 
and at anchor, was the celebrated Sarragosiana, 
a large topsail schooner, mounting one long heavy 
pivot-gun, with a crew of ninety of the most 
cruel and determined murderers that the records of 
piracy contain any account of. She had long ‘wag- 
ed a war of extermination on the traders of these 
seas, and in some cases had even exchanged shots 
with cruizers, and put them at defiance by her al- 
most supernatural speed. The Grecian, her an- 
tagonist, was, on the contrary, rather a dull sailer, 
and it was only in the continuance of the then 
existing calm, any hope of capturing this formida- 
ble freebooter seemed probable. : 

* All hands shorten sail, ahoy!? resounded from 
the throats of a rough honest boatswain and his 
mate—and the sails of the cntter were quickly 
brailed up and hauled down. ‘Get out the sweeps, 
anc run in the gun clear for sweeping; hurry, and 
get grummets on!’ 


The order was obeyed with alacrity, and, ere 
the land was clear of the morning’s misty veil, the 
cutter moved at .a rapid rate, propelled by the 
cheering efforts of aslively a crew as e’er graced 
the decks of a man of war. 


‘Give way, my bullies, and we'll get the fox 
out of nis hole before breakfast—and give Gal- 


- lows point such a decoration it has never had!— 


Give way and they are ours;’ exclaimed the com- 
mander, encouraging the exertions of his men.—- 
* Mind your helm and keep her N. E,--that will 
run us ¢lear of the Cape’s shoals sir,’ said the 
Captain to his executive officer; ‘Ay, ay, sir.’ 

By this time the sun was out, and the fog broke 
and scattered itself in small columns around the 
undergrowth of the Cape and edge of the horizon, 
rendering plainly visible the object of their search 
—-the daring Sarragosiana—-then deliberately 
weighing her anchor, and with part of her men 
aloft casting loose her sails. ‘The spot she chose 
for hzr temporary harbor was a small nook or bay, 
so hemmed in by shoals that the only outlet was 
through the narrow channel the Grecian was then 
entering, so that no probability existed of her get- 
ting away from these hardy Britons. 


‘ Unbecket your grummets—lay in your sweeps, 
and run out your guns,’ cried the officer-—‘ And 
pipe to quarters, Mr. Catharpin.’ ‘The order was 
obeyed, anc the men mustered at their respective 
guns. | 

‘ Lay off your aprons and out tompions—-ram 
home a grist of grape extra for those fellows, they 
like forced meat bails better thon eold rolls—prick 
your cartridges—prime--cock your locks--stand br! 
handle your matches—-are they lit?’~-‘ Yes, sir.’-- 
‘Then mind, when the order is gived to fire, you 


_ apply them--I don’t like to trust toa flint,’--‘Ay, 


ay, sir.” 


- 


By this time the vessels were fast closing, the 
pirate having got completely under weigh with 
the forsail hanging in the brails, so as to fight their 
Long Tom. The Grecian hoisted her jib and 
hauled out her mainsail, which brailed up (in the 
place ef lowering like most sloops) and was laying 
off and on the mouth of this channel, waiting her 
antagonist, whose intentions bespoke contempt of 
her and her preventive powers, 


‘ Hoist our colors, sit,’ said the English Com- 
mander,‘ and give her a gun across the fore-foot, 
she may be a Spanish cruiser.’ 


‘ Ay, ay, sir;? and the weather-bow gun rung 
a wide revellie on the placid sea, while the shot 
hissing and tapping the waters, dashed the briny 
wave as it struck under the Pirate’s bow, on her 
deck in glittering spray. The wind from the N. 
and E.. had now commenced--and first favoring 
the Pirates,she luffed, and brought the Long Tom 


,to bearon the Grecian. A Bright flash, a crash-- 


and the Pirate’s iron messengers of death preceded 
the loud report of their thirty-two,for such was their 
guns’ calibre, and cut away the jib-stay, and 
crippled the mast-head of the cutter. 

‘Ready? ready? All ready, sir!’ ‘Fire!’ And 
British sailors taught the bold outlaws, they ever 
knew how to return such marine civilities. A 
‘carajo!’? was heard, and she fired again, and 
slew some four poor feellows on the Grecian’s deck, 
and wounded several others. 


‘ Load and fire, my lads, briskly, give her ma- 
rines a touch of musketry,’ exclaimed the Captain, 
and the battle waxed close and warm. 


‘ Mr. Catharpin,’ said the sailing master, get a 
runner on the end of the fore-stay, and bouse it up 
for the present, ; sail-trimmers haul in that main- 
sheet and drop the peak of the mainsail,’ which 
was soon done, and the men ordered to their guns 
again. 

Give her langrage, my lads’—ay, 
‘ Bravely done, cheer, hurrah, shouted the British 
tars, as the foremast of the pirate, tottering; fell 
over the bows, ceclared they had them at their 
mercy. 

For amoment or so a death-like stillness pre- 
vailed on either side, and a crowd of men on the 
schooner’s decks, with hatchets, cutting away the 
rigging that held the wreck of the fore-mast along- 
side, showing they were getting it clear of their 
long gun for further purposes. 

A good aim my livelies, among those red shirts 
--ready, fire,’--and the Grecian’s last broadside 
carried death to at least twenty of these despera- 
does, of whose bodies some in agony were hurled 
on the water, dying it with their blood; and others 
dropped lifeless across the head rails, with their 
hands hanging down like fenders over her brows : 
—-this was the home thrust of the Grecian’s success 
The pirates propelled sideways by the sea breeze, 
fell along side of the Grecian, and the Britons, 
headed by their officers and captains, boarded this 
common enemy. ‘The pirates fought, and owing 


to their still superior numbers, forced the brave tars: 


of old England back to their vessel, leaving some 
eight or ten wounded and dead of their numbers on 
the Pirate’s deck. 

‘ Rally, boys, rally—-atit again. And they re- 
boarded the pirates, who now gave way. * Down 
you son of a , kill him;’ resounded from tar 
to tar as they hacked and hewed their way through 
the motley groups of their antagonist’s crew. 

On one side of the deck lay a British sailor 


with his head eleft by asabre, struggling with a 


wounded pirate, whose wrist he held, whilst with 
his belt-knife, dull, and his strength almost gone, 
he sawed its blunt edge across the pirate’s throat— 
and the severed arteries spirted their crimson 
stream in streaks over this sailor’s arm. At last 
victory was given to the just, and the surviving 
twenty-five, on bended knees and earnest suppli- 
cation were granted quarters by their conquerors, 
whose force was less than their own, having lost 


fifteen killed, and many wounded, in this san- 
guinary encounter. 


eral pointing to a thick set man who lay dead 
across the britch of the long gun. ‘Este est el 
Captan que fue Sentor,’ cried all of the pirates;—- 
he was no doubt a brave fellow in a bad cause,and 
on the waistband of his duck trowsers was written 
Mitchell; but no farther could they glean of their 
prisoners, who, afterthey had confined them in 
irons, and buried their dead, as wel! as their own, 
they secured their fore-stay and rove fresh gear, 
took her in tow and proceeded on to Jamaica with 
the largest pirate prize that had been captured for 
many years inthose seas. Thetwent-five prison- 
ers were condemned and executed on Gallows 
Point, Old Port Royal—And never since has the 
world been troubled with the bloody detail of the 
Pirate or Buccaneer Mitchell. ‘The action lasted 
for one hour and a half--the greater part of the 
time within pistol shot. LIFE LINE. 


; 


ANECDOTES, 


Consiperation.-~A couple of young people, 
living near the Potomac, having some notion to 
try matrimonial life, the young man being diffident 
and slow in conversation about the matter, the 
young lady grew impatient, and to bring the busi- 
ness to a close, demanded a more explicit avowal 
onthe part of her lover in the following terms : 
‘ Frank, if yon intend to marry me,! wish to know 


ensued, at length Frank broke silence, and ex- 
claimed: ‘ No meat, no corn, and fishing time al- 
most over! Good Lord, Nelly, I can’t.’ 


AnecpoTe.—-A lady requested a friend of ours 
to tell her to what order of natural history man 
was usually assigned. He of course answered 


her philosophically, and desired her to give him 
womans’s location. 


‘man embraces woman.’ 


A Wonperrut Caraciry.--A store keeper, 


one, was once boasting in the presence of a cus- 
tomer, ‘that he could secure a quarter of a pound 


man in the Seven States.’ ‘ Yes,’ said Zedekiah 
Dryasdust, who chanced to hear the observation, 


than any other man that ever 1 see,anywayP 
[ Pawtucket Chronicle. } 


Aw Inpiesity. A medical man who had just 
returned from setting the broken leg of an Arab, 


the doctor, complained more of the accident which 


his tribe. This I remarked to him, and his answer, 
was truly amusing. ‘ Do not think, doctor, I 
should have uttered one word of complaint if m 

own high bred colt, in a playful kick, had broke 
both my legs; but to have a bone broken bya 
7 brute fe jackass, is too bad and I will complain.’ 


‘Where is your Captain,’-—‘ Esta aqui’ said sev- 


it, so that | may make preparation.’ A long pause - 


Oh,’ said she with a smile, 


rather remarkable for the care he took of number 
of tea, in a smaller piece of paper than any other | 


‘and you'l: put a pint of rum in a smaller bottle, 


gave the following anecdote:—‘ The patient,’ said’ 


had befallen him than I thought becoming one of 
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SATURDAY MORNING; APRIL 28, 1831. 


<Civin ARCHITECTURE: or a Complete Theoretical 
_ and Practical System of Building. Containing the fun- 
damental principles of the art, with five orders of Archi- 
tecture. Also, a great variety of examples, selected 


frem Vitruvius, Stuart, Chambers, and Nicholson; with | 


. many useful and elegant ornaments, and rules for pro- 
jecting them. By Edward Shaw, Architect.  Iilustrat- 
ed with ninety-five copperplate engravings. Boston: 
Published by Lincoln & Edmands. 1831.’ 

In this work, says the compiler, is given whatever the 
experience of the most judicious professors has sanctioned, 
as the best mode of effecting their professional purposes; 
‘with the reasons on which that preference is founded.— 
To this are added examples both of Grecian and Roman 
antiquities, and remarks on the beauties ef each. Particu- 
lar attention is paid to the theory of Shadows, both from 
direct and reflected light, and examples adduced of the 
relative degrees of light and shade, on different surfaces, 
variously inclined to the luminary and the eye. Also, a 
select set of problems are drawn from Nicholson’s writ- 
ings, entirely new, and all intimately connected with the 
subject in hand. ; They are disposed in methodical order, 
and are preceded by the necessary definitions. Particular 
attention has been paid to Ellipses and Curves; the prob- 
‘lems relating to which, will -be found particularly useful 
in desctibing elliptical and Gothic arches; finding their 
joints, and describing mouldings of every degree of curva- 
ture under various circumstances, with Conic Sections. 

Of the intrinsic merits and practical utility of the work, 
the experienced architect is, perhaps, the only proper 
judge. An epinion from us on its adaptation to practical 
purposes, may be of very little importance. ‘The body of 
the work is compiled from the writings of authors of ac- 
knowledged talent and architectural skill; whose laborious 
productions have been criticaliy tested and approved by 
the scientific of Europe and America; but they have ap- 
peured in such cumbrous form as to preclude the possibili- 
ty of their ever beccming, in their original state, useful to 
the great body of practical mechanics; whose means are 
generally more limited than their desires for the acquire- 
ment of useful theoretical and practical knowledge; the 
taunts and jeers of the proud patrician to the contrary 
notwithstanding. To obviate this important difficulty—to 
remove this great barrier to the intellectual improvement 
of this numerous, important and reapectable class of com- 
munity, has been the primary and commendable design of 
the compiler of the work under consideration.. ‘If I have 
made a judicious arrangement of ,the several subjects,’ he 
remarks, ‘I bave accomplished all I anticipated.’ And if 
he has done this, he has aceomplished that which, if pre- 
perly improved, will at least raise that portion of his fellow 
* workingmen,’ to whose pursuits his book is more partic- 
ularly adapted, much higher on the scale of intellectual 
gradation than they have heretofore, not from the want of 
miad or disposition,but from the want of means,beena able 
to attain. We entertain no doubt that in this respect he 
has been eminently successful. 

The “IntRopvcTION,’ unlike most papers of its class, 
combines interest with instruction ina pre-eminent degree, 
The reader who passes it over without giving to it an at- 
tentive perusal, deprives himself of a most interesting and 
profitable entertainment. This arrangement is very happy. 
‘Jt commences with the cefinition of the term Architec- 
ture, originally derived from the Greek language, in which 
it signifies the principal handcrafi, or mechanical opera- 
tion, ‘ an expression very. applicable to the construction of 
habitations for eivilized men.’ The history of the science, 
for such it is, from. radeness to refinement, as related by 
Vitruvius, follows.. The arrangement of the different or- 
ders, according to-the nations by whom, or the country in 
which, they were. originally employed, is next considered. 
The Greeks employed only the Doric, the Ionic, and the 
Ceriathian: the ‘Tascan and. Composite were used only in 


ae is certainly to be traced. The historical and ex- 


Italy ; the one more rude and the other more ornamented 
than the Greek ordets, which occupied a middle rank.— 
The student should more particularly confine himself to 
‘the three Greek orders; not only because in them the prin- 
ciples of architecture are the most displayed, but because 
of all the monuments of antiquity which have successfully 
resisted the ravages of time, few, or perhaps none, can be 
pointed out in which the Roman or Italic mode of con- 


‘planatory remarks on these different orders; and the ac- 
‘companying definitions of such architectural terms as 
‘employed in a peculiar sense, render it important that this. 
‘portion of the work should receive the particular attention 
of the learner. Under this head we likewise find intro-| 
‘duced some valuable ‘general observations on the con-|| 
struction of houses;’ in the study of which a few hours. 
-may be profitably employed. One very general fault, to’ 
which many of our architects axe strangely addicted, is 
here briefly adverted to. ‘It is this: * excess of ornament 
‘is always placed in small buildings,’ which is not only in | 
bad taste, but it gives them more-the air of models of other 
great works, than real places of abode. it was prettily. 
observed’ of Chiswick-house, on the bank of the Thames, | 
(built in imitation, but on a very small scale, of a noted ; 


structure of Palladio, in the north of Italy,) that it was too’ 
large to hang to one’s watch-chain, and too small for a | 
man to live in. The more simple the construction of cot- | 


they will appear. ‘The gendy flounces and fantastic deco- 
rauons of the flirting coquette, may dazzle the eve and. 
capture the heart of the coxcomb; but what man of sense’ 
and refinement of taste, would not sooner pay his adora- | 
tions at the shrine of the modest and simply attired quak- 
eress? 
| ‘The remarks on bridges are not unimportant to mechan-_ 
ies generally; but to builders they possess an additional in- 


terest. The perfection of a bridge consists in its having a ! 
good foundation, that it may be durable; of an easy as- | 


cent and descent, that it may be convenient; and ofa just | 
proportion in its several parts, that it ay be beautiful.— || 
Bridges should always be placed at right angles to the | 
course of the river, and the piers should never be thicker 
than is just necessary to support the structure against the 
force of the current. The simplest theory of the arch, | 
supporting itself in equilibrio, is that of Dr. Hooke, the 
greatest of all philosophical mechanics who flourished in’ 
the latter part of the seventeenth century. The arch, when 
it has only its own weight to bear, may be considered as. 
the reverse of a chain suspended freely at each end; for! 
the chain hangs in such a form that the weight in each, 
link is held in ‘equilibrio by the result of the two forces | 
acting at its extremities. T'wo forces or tensions are pro-. 
‘duced, the one by the weight of the portion of the chain 
below any particular link, the other by the same weight. 
increased by that of the Jink, both of them acting origin-| 
ally in a vertical direction. Supposing the chain inverted | 
so as to constitute an arch of the same form and weight, | 
the relative situation of all the lines, indicating the direc- 
tion of the forces, will remain the same, thie forces acting’ 
only in contrary directions; so that they are compounded | 
in a similar manner, and balance each other on the same. 
conditions, but with this difference, that the equilibrium | 
of the chain is stable, and that of the arch is tottering.— | 
Firmness in the abutments of bridges is of vast ere 
ance. More accidents have probably occurred through) 
want of proper attention in this particular, than from any | 
other cause. Another essential part of the enterprise of 
building a bridge is to secure a good foundation. So im- 
portant is this, that when practicable, it has been thought 
worth the while to turn the river out of its course, er to 
raise an enclosure round the+spot where the pier is to 
be built,to keep out the water. This, however, can be ac- 
complished but seldom. We mention it to show of how 
much importance a good foundation is regarded by scien- 
tific builders. In wooden bridges, the seasoning of the 
timber should be particularly attended to. The decay of 
fir timber is generally owing to the moist, sappy nature of 


of Dedalus. 


its exterior eurface,. The bridges leading from this city, | 


particularly Cragie’s and Warren, are probably the most 
beautiful specimens of wooden bridges in the world; and’ 
we are more than half inclined to be angry with the com- 
piler of the work before us, fer the meagre notice he has- 
taken of them; but in the belief that in the next edition . 
he will supply this omission, we pass it over. 

The system of Geometry, with which the work opens, | 
is principally from the writings of Nicholson. It is as 
concise and simple as is compatible with a proper under- 
standing of this interesting branch of mechanical science. 
The definitions are full and explicit: the diagrams rnumer- 
ous, and generally well executed. -That branch of this 
science which is of u.ore practical utility, and consequent- 
ly which is here more fully treated of, is called descrip- 
tive; to which the French have devoted much of their - 
attention; indeed, Monge is regarded as the inventor. — 
Descriptive geometry is employed by artists to communi- 
cate a knowledge of different objects. It furnishes the - 
rieans of constructing geographical charts,plans of buildings 
and machines, architectural designs, sun dials, &e. It is 
used likewise to describe the forms and relative positions 
of objects. It is hy this branch of geometry, that stone- 
cutters, carpenters, ship builders, and other artists, find: 
the dimensions of the works which they execute, inas- 
much as these dimensions admit of a rigorous definition. 
Geometry, in its literal sense, is that branch of mathe- 
matics which treats of the properties and extension of fi- 


tages and small buildings, the more chaste and beautiful 88": Of, as the work before us defines it, * of the des- 


criptions and properties of magnitudes in general.’ The 
name is derived from a Greek word signifying the science 
of land measuring. Some ancient writers have sup- 
posed that it was first cultivated in Egypt, and that it has 
its origin from the necessity of determining every year the 


just share of land belonging to each proprietor, after the 


waters of the Nile, which annually overflowed the country, 
had returned to their ordinary channel. 


This, however, 
is mere conjecture. 


The most probable opinion is that it 
took its rise at the time when Sesostris intersected Egypt 
by canals, and divided the country among the inhabitants. 
This is the opinion adopted by Sir Isaac Newton. Thales. 
of Miletus, transplanted the sciences, particuiarly mathe- . 
matics, from Egypt into Greece. He first measured the - 
height of the pyramids, or obelisks, by means of their 
shadows; the principles of which are clearly set forth and ~ 
illustrated in the work before us. He also employed the . 
principles of geometry to determine the distance of vessels - 
from shore; and established the Tonian school, so called ~ 


from his native country. The Greeians may be said to. 


have had an idea of geometry before-thie time of Thales; 
for the discovery of the properties of a triangle is.attribut-. 
ed to Euphorbus of Phrygia; the square and the level. to,. 
Theodorus of Samos, and the compasses to the nephew 
But Thales. was the first who brought the . 
science to any considerable degree of perfection. He 
first found that all angles in a semi-circle are right angles. 
The earliest treatise on geometry, on record, was compos- 
ed by Anaximander, a pupil of his, whois said to have 
invented the sphere, the gnomen, geographical charts, and — 
sundials; and Anaxagoras, a pupil of Anaximander, was 
the first who attempted to resolve the most difficult prob- 
lem in geometry, that of squaring the circle. Pythagoras, 
another pupil of ‘Thales, discovered that in any right-an- 
gled triangle, the square on the side opposite the right-an- 
gle, is equal to the two squares on the side containing it. _ 
He is also said to be the. first wha treated of isoperimetri- 
cal problems, for Dio. Lertius has attributed to him the 
merit of having discovered that of all. figures, having 
the same boundary, the circle among plane figures, 
and the sphere among solid figures, are the most. 
capacious. Archytas first solved the problem of” 
fiidizg two mean proportionals; and introduced geometri- . 
cal analysis, which he learned from Plato. Democritus 
of Abdera, promulgated the doctrine of the contact of cir- 
cles and spheres, and treated of the principles of optics 
and circles, Hippocrates attempted the quadrature of the 


circle, but failed: he, however, first proved the duplica- 
tion of the cube to depend on the finding of the two. 
mean proportionals between two given lines. Plato, whens, 
asked the probable employment of Deity, answered thaty 
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‘he geometrized continually! such an exalted idea had 
‘he of the science. He probably intended to reply that, 
Deity governed the universe by geometrical laws. He 
taught the mathematical sciences with great suecess. A-, 
mong the discoveries of his school, is that of the geome-~ | 
trical loci. It is generally thought that the tri-section 
of an angie was also considered in the Platonic school. 
‘To Leon is ascribed the invention of that part of the solu- 
‘tion of a problem called its determination. Xenocrates 
‘and Aristotle wrote on mathematics; the latter of whoin 
‘composed four books on geometry; but they are lost.— 
‘Ptolemy Lagus established the celebrated schoo} at Alex- | 
andria. It was here that Euclid flourished. There is an 
‘anecdote told of him, which is worth repeating; Ptolemy 
Philadelphus having asked him whether there was any ea- 
sier way to acquire a knowledge of geometry than that. 
commonly taught, his reply was, ‘there is no royal road 
to geometry.’ After the revival of learning, the elements | 
of Euclid were first known in Europe, through the medi- 
um of an Arabic translation. Besides this, his Data is the | 
only one of his works that has come down to the present 
‘time. Of the Alexandrian school, Theon was one of the 
‘brightest ornaments. He was succeeded by his beautiful 
and accomplished daughter, Hypatia, who cultivated ge- 
ometry with great success. Indeed, she must have been 
pre-eminent!y well skilled in the science, to have been 
thought worthy to supply the place so ubly filled by her 
learned father. She wrote commentaries on Apollonius | 
and Diophantus. This lady, the ornament of her sex, 
fell a sacrifice to the blind fury of a fanatical mob. Sub- 
sequently, through the operation of the same fanatical 
‘spirit, the Alexandrian library, the first monument of hu- 
--man genius, was expended in heating the public baths of 
the city. We are mainly indebted to Arabic translations 
for such works as escaped this general conflagration. It 
has been thought by some writers that we are indebted for 
“the restoration of the ancient astronomy and geometry, to 
the vain speculations of judicial astrology. Put we shall 
not attempt to trace the grounds on which this supposition 


is predicated. 

The 47th proposition of the first book of Euclid, vrov-| 
ing that the square, subtending a right angle, is.equal to| 
‘the squares that form the right angle, has been somewhat 
“prettily moralized by the members of the Masonic Institu- 
tion, From the construction of the figure, it is evident | 
that the triangles within the squares are reciprocally e- 
qual; and also, that the squares on the sides forming tie: 
right angle are equal to the square subtending the right’ 
angle. Pythagoras, in grateful testimony of the discovery, 
sacrificed a hecatomb. 


But Freemasons consider geome- 
try as a natural logic; tor as truth is ever consistent, inva- 
riable and uniform, all truths may, and ought to be inves- 
tigated in the same manner. Moral and religious defiui- 
‘tions, axioms and pruportions, have as regular and certain 
dependance upon each other, as any in physics or the.ma- 
thematics. As the figure here alluded to depends on the 
cennexion of the several lines, angles and triangles, 
which form the whole, so Freemasonry depends on the 
unanimity and integrity of its members; the inflexi- 
bility of their charitable pursuits, and the immutability of 
the principles upon which the society is established. ‘The 
position is clear; and, therefore, in a synthetical sense, we 
demonstrate that some of our fraternity, from their exalted 
situation in life, enjoying every luxury, pleasure and com- 
fort, may, with strict propriety, be considered as standing 
on the basis of earthly happiness; emblematical of the 
greater square, which subtends the right angle. Others, 
whom Providence hath blessed with means to tread on the 
flowery meads of affluence, are descriptive of the squares 
which stand on the sides that form the right angle. The 
several triangles inscribed within the squares, are*applica- 
ble to those who enjoy every social comfort, without ex- 
ceeding the bounds of mediocrity. Those who, by ap- 
plication to arts, to manufactures and commerce, not only 
add to the wealth of the country and to the happiness of 
the exalted, but administer to the wants of the indigent 
and industrious, may be compared to the angles which 
surround and support the figure; whilst the lines which 


form it, remind us of those ubfortunate brethren who, by) 
a series of inevitable events, are incapable of providing the 
common necessaries, of life, unti! aided by our cheerful and 
ever ready assistance. From the cerollary we draw an 
axiom in Masonry; for by connecting the several lines to- 
gether, and bringing the unfortunate and industrious into | 
compact with the affluent and eminent, we form a figure, 
descriptive of the trae basis on which our ancient brethren, 


raised the superstructure of Freemasonry; a basis which Yon the pedestal in the Champs Elysses, intended for Francis 


no mortal power can shake—GENTLE CHARITY. 
When we took up the work,the title of which is placed at. 
‘the head of this article, we did not purpose to bestow on it 
‘more than a passing notice; but we find that we have 


been undesignedly carried by the current of thought, into | 
_a digression, from which, in the short space left us for re- 
mark, it will be impossible for us this week to return. —_ 
'We therefore, with much reluctance on our part, and 
probably not much to the gratification of the general 
reader, conclude by saying— 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


2c The macaronic of a man who presides over the, 
New Hampshire Post, (a John L. Bunce,) has turned trait- 
or, and sold himself to the antimasonic party, for a dozen) 
subscribers. Crossed in his political ambition, he has in. 
his madness and folly, cast off what little of moral integri-. 
ty he may have been presumed to possess, and connected 
, himself, with a faction,whose existenée is sustained by the 
excess of moral depravity. To promote the interests of 
such acause, Mr. Bunce, in point of talents and _princi-| 
\ples, seems 10 be particularly well qualified. He is no’ 
‘loss to those whom he has basely deserted; nor can he, of 
himself, be of any service to those who have purchased. 
him. He says, his * subscription list bears him wit- 
ness already, that the people,the great majority of them, 
will sustain him,’ The price of his treachery has been) 
paid over. Let him hug it to his bosom; it may for a_ 
time quiet the operations of conscience. With ‘the peo- 
‘ple? he has no concern;—his business is solely with un-| 
principled, aspiring demagogues-—-with a corrupt and damn-_ 
jing faction, from whose polluted streams he is in future to, 
‘draw his sustenance. As he has commenced the career 
so sucessfully pursued by Judas Iscariot, we advise him 
to keep the example steadily in view, until he shall have, 
fally and perfectly personated the character of his great 


prototype, in every particular. 


In this way, he may) 
do the ‘state some service.” He can in no other. 


The antimasonic county convention at Worcester on 
the 14th, chege 40 delegates to attend the convention in 
‘this city, on the 16th of May! 

The Senate of New York has concurred with the House. 
in a resolution against the renewal of the charter of the: 
United States Bank. 

A person of the name of William John Murray has been 


arrested in Philadelphia, on suspicion of being concerned 
in the great bank robbery. 


The wife of Smith, charged with having robbed the 
bank in New York, has been set at liberty. She was, 


permitted to speak to her husband in presence of an} 
officer on Monday. 


| 
The late news from Europe is highly interesting. The! 
Reform Bill has had a second reading in the British Honse_ 
of Commons. The note stood 302 to 301 against it.— 
The result was received with enthusiastic exclamations.— 
It is thought the bill will be finally rejected. Ifse, it 
will give rise to some popular agitation. 


The province of Luxemburg is"now one of the apples of 
discord in Europe. Belgium, Germany and Holland 


claim it. The people are supposed to be in favor of Bel- 
gium. 


The Avstrians have entered Ferrara and Capri, after a 
battle of nine hours, which the Italian patriots sustained 
with great perseverance, 


|| repute than were the old. Lafayette has been offered the 


lin that city. 
.| Russians had been driven from the left bank of the Vis- 


| event arise, this cannot last long.’ 


A motion has been introduced into the French Chamber 
of Deputies banishing forever from the territory of France, 
the descendants, and those allied to the descendants, of 
the ex-king. 


Paris was thrown into great confusion on the 20th 
March. It was the anniversary of the return of Bonaparte 
from Elba. A large procession was formed for the pur 
pose of placing either the statute of Napoleon or his son, 


I. The national guards were ordered to be under arms. 
this feeling. The new ministry are not in much better 


Presidency of the Council, which he refused unless his 
friends were appointed to office. France seems to have ne 
disposition to quarrel with Austria, and has therefore given 
anew construction to the non-intervention laws.— 
France says to Austria you shall not interfere with the 
revolution in Italy. Austria turns up her nose, and goes 
to slaying the Italian patriots. France replies we meant 
to say that you ought not to doso! Somuch for chival- 
ry. 

A revolution has broken out in Spain—on dits. The 
king’s troops were deserting in great numbers, and 
the revolution was rapidly extending. If this be true, it 
isnot probable that the revolutionists will succeed. The 
mind in Spain, is as much shackled as the body. One 
account says that the insurrection at Madrid was success- 
ful, and that Ferdinand was obliged to fly towards Lisbon. 
The revolutionists in the mountains of La Bonda are said 
to be 10,000 strong. Their object is to establish the mo- 
derate monarchy under the daughter of Ferdinand, and 
during her minority, under a regency. 


Our latest intelligence from the theatre of war in Poland 
is extremely vague and contradictory. 
Senate and Chambers, have issued a proclamation, in 
which they declare, that it is their determination to follow 
the fate of the army, should circumstances render it ne- 
cessary to abandon Warsaw. The head quarters of the 
Polish army onthe 8th March, were about two miles 
from Warsaw. .'There were 10,000 killed and wounded 
Provisions were scarce and high, but as the 


'|tula, the communication would be restored, and the sup- 
| plies be increased. The Liverpool Courier of March 23, 


says: * The struggle of the Poles have done them great 
credit: they indicate the spirit of the nation,and the nohle 
courage and devotion of its army. The Russians have 
been frustrated in their plans, and obliged to make new 
arrangements for attacking Warsaw,amidst the swamps and 
inundations of the Vistula, So far a most righteous cause 
has triumphed; but the hope of ultimate deliverance, we 
fear, there is no reasonable ground to indulge, such is the 
might of Russia, and such the nature of the country, which 
presents few advantages to cover the weakness of inferior 
numbers. The Poles have wontwo glorious battles; but 
had not strength for more than to beat back the enemy, 
and obliged him to change his ground. Unless some new 
The loss of the Rus- 
sians since they entered Poland, is estimated at 30,000 
men hors du combat, in killed, wounded, prisoners, and 
sick. No great loss to Russia, still less to the world. 

A rebellion has broken out it Hayti. ‘The general 
feeling is that Boyer has presided quite long enough over 
the Haytian people.’ 


LATEST FROM THE CONTINENT. 


The brig Franklin, Stephen H. Howland, master, ar- 
rived at New Bedford on Wediesday, !eft Flushing the 
25th of March. France had joined the Belgians a- 
gainst the King of Holland, and the Freach General 
had been at Brussels to take command of the United 
Armies. An order had reached Flushing to put in readi- 
ness the whole of the Dutch navy. It was rumored and be- 
lieved that AUSTRIA HAD DECLARED WAR AGAINST 

France. Capt. Nowland brought no papers, 


France has much to fear or hope from the operation of | 


The Government, © 


| . 
1 | 
—— 
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WREATH. 


{From the Providence American. ] 
THE REQUEST, 


Let not one briny tear 
For me be shed— 

Weep not above my bier 
When I am dead. 


If you do mourn for me— 
The young in years— 

O, let your sorrow be 
Too deep for tears. 


Let not a dirge of woe 
Strike on the heart, 

But let me freely go, 
When I depart. 


Why should we mend the chain 
When it is riven? 

Why in this world of pain 
Keep me from Heaven. 


Let not a vageant show 
Be made for me; 

The semblance of a woe 
That should not be. 


Give me a quiet grave 
In some lone vale, 


Where the tall grass shall wave 
In autumn’s gale. 


None e’er comes there to grieve 
Who asks this boon, 

Save the pale stars of eve, 
And the cold moon. 


_ Erect no sculptured stone 
Upon that spot, 
To tell the tale of one 
Who sleeps forgot. 


But let the slender grass, 
Grow thick and high, | 
That man may heedless pass, 

Nor turn his eye. 


THE PEN, 
Some strive to be witty 
In praising the pretty, 
And many’s the ditty 
That's written I ken, 
Not half so sincerely, 
So modest or clearly, 
As I write queerly, 
Concernin’ the Pen. 


The Pen’s a logician, 
A mathematician, 
A mute rhetorician, 
 Asage, a fool; 
A cunning contriver, 
A wicked conniver, 
That breaks for a stiver 
The ‘ Golden Rule.’ 


The Pen! It has power 
To sweeten the sour, 
To soothe the sad hour 
And sadden the gay; 
To conquer a hero, 
To soften a Nero, 
And shed upon zero 
A melting ray, 


The sighs of the lover 
It puts in a cover, 
And all the world over 

_ They silently pass; 
No mortal ear hearing 
Those lips so endearing, 
Until they are cheering 

The rightful lass. 


AN EXAMPLE FOR WIDOWS. 


In the year 1799, a tenant of Mr. Way’s at 
‘Hasketon, in Soffolk, died, leaving a widow with 
| fourteen children, the eldest of whom was a girl, 
under fourteen years ofage. He had rented out 
fourteen acres of pasture land, on which he kept 
two cows; these cows with his little furniture and 
clothing, were all the property he left. ‘The 
parish of which he had been an inhabitant, was 
within the district an incorporated house of indus- 
try, where the rule was to receive proper objects 
within the walls, but not to allow anything for the 
out poor, except in peculiar cases, ‘The directors 
of the establishment offered to relieve the widow, 
by taking her seven youngest children at the house. 
When this was proposed to her, she replied in 
great agitation, that she would rather die in 
| working to maintain her children, then part with 


any of them; or she would go with all of them in- 
to the house, and work for them there; but if her 
landlord would continue her on the farm, (as 
she called it) she would undertake to bring ap the 
whole fourteen without any help from the parish. 
|She was a strong woman, about forty-five years 
old, and of a noble spirit; happily, too, she had to 
deal with a benevolent man. He told her she 


should continue his tenant, and hold the land for 
ithe first year rent-free; and at the same time, 
“unknown to her, he directed his receiver not to 
pr upon her afterwards, thinking with even that 
indulgence, it would be a great thing if she could 
jmaintain so large afamily. But this further libe- 
‘rality was not needed. She brought her rent re- 
gularly every year after the first; held the land 
\until she had placed twelve of the children in the 
‘service; and then resigned it to take the employ- 
ment of a nurse; which would enable her to pro- 
vide for the remaining two, for the littie time lon- 


ger that they needed support, and which was more 
suited to her declining years. 


NATURAL ANTIPATHY. 


We have ofien heard people speak of natural 
‘antipathy, as familiarly as though sucha thing ex- 
‘isted. The fact is, Nalure never made antipa- 
thies—they are wholly the work of art. We are 
led to these remarks by asingular fact which late- 
ly came to our knowledge. A gentleman of this 
village, the past fall, procured a pair of English 
rabbits, which he permitted torun at large. As 
they never had been worried by dogs, they had 
no fear of them, and would play around where 


\they were, as familiarly as if no danger was near. 


A strange dog, coming along one day, seized one 
of them, and immediately killed it. The remain 
ing one soon disappeared. Nothing more was 
seen of it until a few days since, a gentleman on 
removing the last mow of hay, among the rails at 
the bottom, founda nest of three cats, and the sur- 
viving rabbit—all living together in the utmost 


harmony. 


The gentleman who owned the rabbits, by way 
of experiment, some time since kilied one or two 
small! kittens, and got a puppy to put in place of 
it. The mother of the kitten, at first, showed 
some dislike to the intruder, but soon be- 
came as fond of it as of her own offspring, and 
nursed it with equal care and attention. Indeed 
the puppy, by superior strength, obtained prece- 
dence over the kitten, which the cat not only per- 
mitted, but of which she seemed to approve. 


DISSOLUTION OF COPARTNERSHIP. 
[nstead of the Card, giving notice that Messrs. 
& CROCKETT had formed a connez- 
ion in business, we should have published their disso- 


\lution of copartnership, which took place on the 11th 
inst. 


BOARDERS WANTED. 
A FEW Gentlemen can be pleasantly accomodated 


with Board by. Mr. ANSON MANN, 75, Milk-street. 
April 9. 


AGENTS FOR THE MIRROR. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Attleboro, 8.0. Draper; Ashby, A. T. Willard, Esq; 
Ashburnham, 8S. Woods, Esq; Colrain, Isaac B. Bar- 
ber, Esq; Douglas, Post-Master; Fall-River, G. D. 
Cook; Lowell, Abner Ball; Methuen, Thomas Thax- 
‘ter; Monson, E. Norcross; Medfield, C. Onion, Esq; 
Northborough, Benjamin Wilson; New-Bedford, Oli- 
ver Swain; Northampton, C. C. C. Mower; Newbury- 
port, I. Johnson; Oxford, E. F. Dixey; Provincetown, 
E. C. Scott, Esq; Reading, N. Parker; Stoughton, 
Nathaniel Blake; Sth Mendon, Leonard Rice; South- 
wick, J. Byington; Springfield, Henry Brewer; Ux- 
bridge, William C. Capron; Walpole, J. N. Bird; 
Ware, J. Bosworth; Westminster, Simeon Sanderson; 
Wilkersonville, Thomas Harback, Esq. 


MAINE. 


Bangor, John Williams, Esq; Belfast, N. P. Hawes; 
Ellsworth, J. A. Dean, Esq; Gardiner, J. B. Walton: 
Potland, J. H. Roch. 
NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 


Bedford, Thomas Rundlett; Charlestown, Frederick 
A. Sumner, Esq; Dover, William Frye; Great Falls. 
A. S. Howard; Portsmouth, Robert Smith. 


VERMONT. 


| Bennington, S. H. Blackman, Esq; Brandon, E 


Jackson; Burlington, N. B. Haswell, Esq; Hartland, 
C. A. Saxton. 


RHODE-ISLAND. 


Slaterville, William Yearnshaw; Pawtucket, Geo 
F. Jenks. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Andover, Leonard Hendee, Esq; Bristol, C. Bying- 
ton; Colchester, A. D. Scoville, Esq; Canton, Dr. O. 
B. Freeman; Goshen, A. Chapin; Granby, Dr. J. F. 
ett; Jew Hartford, Elisha Harrington; Harwington, 
G.R. Sandford; Mansfield, Elisha Branch, Esq; Mid- 
dletown, C. B. Darrow; New-London, E. Way, Esq; 
Norwich, 8. Gallup; Stafford, B. Mann, Esq; Wind- 
ham, RB. Curtis; Wallingford, James Carrington, Esq; 
Wolcottville, 8. Bradley, Esq. 


NEW-YORK. 
Granville, Arch Bishop. 


NEW-JERSEY. 


Plainfield, J. Wilson. 
NORTH-CAROLINA, 
Scotland Neck, 8S. M. Nichols. 


ALABAMA, 


Greensboro’, U. 8S. Whitehead; Washington, John 
A. Whetstone. 


1c} Secretaries of Lodges generally, are requested 
to receive and forward the names of such as are dis- 
posed to become subscribers to the Mirror; for which 
service they will be entitled to every seventh copy. 


TERMS OF THE MIRROR. 
Three Dollars a year, in advance. Agents allowed 


the 7th copy: are holden for all the subscribers they ob- 
tain. Individuals must send $3 on ordering the paper. 
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